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toil hard. I do not complain: this is my cross and I de-
serve it."
The battalion was composed of illiterate serfs, profes-
sional soldiers and deportees. The intellectual level of the
garrison was no higher than that of the penitentiary. Once
again Dostoevslcy found himself in foul-smelling barracks*
once again he knew quarrels, public sleeping quarters and
reveille at daybreak. Feodor Mikhailovich conceived a friend-
ship for a seventeen-year-old "army child," named Kats who
slept in the next bed, won the boy's confidence and proposed
to him that they keep their money in common. They took
turns going to town for purchases or to the kitchen for cab-
bage and kasha, brushed each other's uniforms and polished
each other's belts. Kats bought a samovar with his savings,
and Dostoevsky often replaced the execrable meals served
in the refectory with a few cups of tea. The food in the
battalion was very bad. Officially, four kopeks a day were
supposed to be spent for each soldier's subsistence, but the
company commander, the quartermaster and the sergeant
usually kept one and a half of these four. This petty em-
bezzlement netted the officers the sum of seven hundred and
forty-four rubles a year. Everyone in Semipalatinsk knew
this but no one was indignant about it. .
With infinite patience Dostoevsky strove to win the af-
fection of his comrades, helping them in their chores, shar-
ing with them the food he purchased in town, even lending
them money. His superiors were satisfied with him and,
thanks to the intervention of his friends in Omsk, he was
given permission to live in town. He rented a room near the
barracks in the house of a soldier's widow, a dilapidated izba
that sagged in the sand but had a meager little garden with a
well and an archaic well-sweep. Dostoevsky occupied a dark,